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Iam pleased to report that the Book Club has enjoyed another successful 
year and continues to flourish. Thanks to Bill Barlow’s watchfulness 
as Treasurer, the Club’s financial condition remains sound; and thanks 
to Peter Sloss and his Membership Committee the roster continues full, 
and in fact we continue to have a long waiting last of interested applr- 
cants. 

During 1966 the Publications Committee, under the chairmanship 
of James D. Hart, supervised the publication of three books that well 
maintained the standard set in previous years: Franklin Walker’s 
The Seacoast of Bohemia, printed by Jack Werner Stauffacher and 
Graham Mackintosh; Dr. Hart’s own The Private Press Ventures of 
Samuel Lloyd Osbourne and R.L.S., printed by Lawton and Alfred 
Kennedy; and Rev. Basil Hall’s The Great Polyglot Bibles, printed 
by The Allen Press—the first completely hand-produced book in the 
Club’s history. The Committee has scheduled some equally worthwhile 
publications for 1967, beginning with Heinrich Kunzel’s Upper Cali- 
fornia, to be printed by Mallette Dean and James E. Beard. 

It is with regret that I must announce that Dr. Hart, whose term on 
the Board expires with this meeting, wishes now to pass on to other 
shoulders the responsibilities of the Publications chairmanship. He has 

*This report was delivered by outgoing President Harrison at the Annual Meeting 


of the Book Club on March 21. Further news of this meeting will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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served for eight years in this vital office with a rare combination of acu- 
men, enthusiasm and dedication, and the entire Club owes him an 
enormous debt of gratitude. 

Thanks are due also to David Magee, who has served as Editor of the 
Quarterly News-Letter for so long; and to John Hussey, Chairman of 
the Keepsakes Committee. Last year’s series was devoted to Early Cali- 
fornia Trade Cards, edited by Margot Patterson Doss and printed by 
Grabhorn-Hoyem (this new firm’s first work for the Club). Work as 
now in progress on the 1967 serves, Homes of California Authors, 
which will be edited by Dr. Albert Shumate. 

During the past year the Club had eight exhibits, arranged by Dun- 
can Olmsted and his Committee: Fifty Keepsakes in Honor of Alfred A. 
Knopf; The Book Art of A. R. Tommasini; The Seacoast of Bohemia; 
Printing for Pleasure Among Book Club Members; Biblical Books; 
California Pictorial Letter Sheets; Western Books of 1967; and Pro- 
ductions of Stanbrook Abbey Press. Four of these exhibits were intro- 
duced with open houses organized by Freeda Ferguson and her Com- 
mittee. 

Albert Sperisen, as Chairman of the Library Committee, has con- 
tunued the long-range program of acquisition embarked on four years 
ago, reports of which appear from time to time in the News-Letter. 

In concluding my term, I would like to express my sincere thanks to 
my fellow Directors and to all committee members and chairmen for 
their loyal service to the Club during the past two years. I know you will 
give the same help and support to my successor, now that Iam moving 
on to the role of Elder Statesman. 

MICHAEL HARRISON 
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Henry Morris: Printer, Paper Maker, 
Bookbinder, Writer, Publisher 


By Donovan J. McCune, M.D.* 


NE OF the qualities which characterize the membership of The 

Book Club of California is admiration for unique or uncommon 
individual achievement. That this should be so is predictable from 
the personal accomplishments of many of its members; it is attested 
by the distinctive features of the annual publications and by the 
topics which have been dealt with over the years in this Quarterly 
News-Letter. 

This pompous pronouncement provides an introduction to 
Henry Morris, whose principal productive activities are listed in 
the title chronologically according to the order in which they de- 
veloped. Re-introduction is more exact. Many of you have met him 
in The American Book Collector in 1961 or in The Papermaker in 
1964. Readers of the Quarterly News-Letter will have encountered 
his name in the Winter 1964 issue and a second time precisely a 
year later. They may also have come across him in 1963 in two 
British publications, the now deceased Black Art and the later 
transmogrified Book Design and Production. 

This, then, is the story of Henry Morris, whom I shall herein- 
after mostly call plain Henry. For, although I have not met him in 
the flesh, a warm personal correspondence has grown up between 
us which makes me think of him as Henry. 

Henry was born at Philadelphia in 1925, the second of two chil- 
dren, both boys. The year of his birth placed his childhood directly 
in the path of the Great Depression. The economic perils of this 
position were intensified when his father renounced paternal re- 
sponsibility and relinquished his sons to their mother. Finishing 


*Senior Consultant in Pediatrics, Permanente Medical Group, Vallejo, California; 
Staff Assistant to the Executive Director of the Medical Group, Oakland 
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grade school at the usual age and lacking unambiguous ambition, 
he cast about for the next move. His elder brother, whom difficulty 
in finding employment during the Depression had taught the need 
for specific skills, recommended a trade. Without any particular 
notion what he wanted to do, he applied to a technical high school. 
A battery of aptitude tests completed, he was given a list of 40 
trades “‘about a foot long.” He picked printing strictly by chance. 
‘*Plumbing,” he says, ‘twas right above printing on the list and but 
for the grace of God I would probably be unplugging toilets today.” 

The Aldine impulse was evidently pretty weak for Henry did not 
finish the course. At the tender age of 15 he abandoned the funda- 
mental for the practical and, while his mother was out of town for a 
few days, got a job. The $12 a week helped persuade her that he 
did not need further academic instruction. Unable to produce 
working papers, he was promptly unemployed but, by some device 
or other, soon found work in an establishment that printed blank 
checks. This appears to mark Henry’s entry into the world of the 
working printer. A few other jobs later brought him to 17 when he 
began a year as a shipfitter’s helper, hoping to accumulate a nest 
egg before he would have to enter the Armed Forces. He joined the 
Navy at 18. With a degree of realism not always apparent in the 
assignment of physicians, the Navy detailed him to shipfitter. While 
in the Navy he went to school at San Diego and Treasure Island, 
later got aboard a carrier in the Pacific and finally made Japan. 

While attending the technical high school he had acquired a 
3” x 5” table-top printing press. Sometime thereafter for his total 
capital of $50 he acquired from a fellow student a 7” x 11” foot- 
treadle Star press, some type and miscellaneous printing parapher- 
nalia. It is perhaps prophetic that, despite his apparent lack of ded- 
ication to printing, he parted with a lifetime’s savings to own this 
equipment. He added a motor to the press and tried to make it earn 
its cost by printing 20,000 business envelopes at $1 per thousand, 
the envelopes being supplied. The job was accomplished after a 
month of frustration with the operational limitations of the press 
and after wasting a good many envelopes in the process. Soon 
thereafter he went to the shipyard at the windfall wages of $60 to 
$70 a week. 

After the war, like many others of his generation, Henry drifted 
around for a while. Return to the technical high school proved in- 
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tolerable when he found himself ‘tan older man” of 21 in a class of 
children. More because of paucity of option than anything else, he 
invested $300 in an old 10” x 15” C.&P. job press, installed it in 
his mother’s basement and entered the printing business in part- 
nership with an old schoolmate who brought an additional $300 
into the venture. “Pooling their poverty” for a year, they lived 
largely on the $20 which each received weekly as veterans. At this 
juncture Henry’s mother evicted the partners from the cellar on 
the shrewd hypothesis that they needed a stone of inescapable re- 
sponsibility to whet their aggressiveness. The stratagem worked— 
but slowly. Nearly five years elapsed before the partnership, whose 
members admit that they are not talented businessmen, made 
enough so that the Morris family, serially enlarged by two daugh- 
ters, no longer needed the supplementary support of Mrs. Morris’s 
wages. Now, as the City Wide Press, the partners are profitably 
engaged in commercial printing, having as major clients some of 
the large manufacturers of pharmaceuticals in the Philadelphia 
area. 

Although further introspection may later provide another ex- 
planation, it now appears that Henry’s interest in making paper 
was crystallized, if not conceived, in 1958 by the chance purchase 
for decorative purposes of a single leaf from an incunabular volume 
on civil laws printed by Andrea Torresano at Venice in 1491. He 
was, like many of us before and since, struck by the pristine beauty 
of the ancient hand-made paper and resolved to emulate it. His 
struggles through the tribulations of manufacturing a mould, pro- 
ducing pulp, acquiring the knack of the vatman, and couching, 
sizing and drying the paper without cockling are rehearsed in Five 
on Paper with a sense of humor that seems to be one of the prime 
requirements for success in learning to make paper by hand. The 
story has been told before, notably by John Mason, of whom more 
later. Unlike the redoubtable Dard Hunter who had professional 
instruction before he began to make his own paper, Mason and 
Morris started from scratch. Although their separate accounts 
overlap to some extent, they so differ in detail that both have their 
own individuality. Thus, each supplements and does not merely 
replicate the other. 

After manufacturing and storing a supply of paper, Henry cast 
about for something to print on it. He turned up a copy of Mary 
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Kettilby’s Receipts in Cookery, an 18th century book of recipes and 
home remedies. He bought a supply of Caslon Old Face and set 
enough type to make a forty-page booklet which bore the imprint 
of the City Wide Press. It was completed in 1958. All subsequent 
books on hand-made paper have been imprinted Bird and Bull 
Press, the name of his private establishment. This is derived from 
the water-mark of his paper which, he says, was not adopted be- 
cause of some cryptic symbolism but for the reason that the sil- 
houettes of a side view of a bird and that of a bull head-on were 
pleasing to look upon in transparency. 

Binding followed as a practical necessity. In this, too, Henry 1s 
self-taught but has achieved commendable proficiency, with the 
possible reservation that he does not sew headbands—in fact, he 
uses none at all—and does not mould headcaps—but neither do 
most printers who bind their own product. Hence, his bindings 
have a slightly underfinished appearance. In other details he is 
meticulous. He has, for example, written down for me lengthy in- 
structions on how to avoid cockling of the title page in finishing a 
copy of The Babylonian Anthology, his latest book, which he let me 
have bound but uncovered. Fertility of invention characterizes his 
substitution of electrical terminal board for conventional binder’s 
board; the rigidity and resistance to injury which this material dis- 
plays approximates that of the aluminum which John Henry Nash 
experimented with in having his Dante bound. 

Writing proved a necessity in preparing explanations of his 
methods. Henry’s style has an apparently effortless fluency to 
which some of us who have been at it a long time pay the tribute 
of envy. 

Some part of his output reaches the public through dealers, 
Herman Cohen of New York and David Magee of San Francisco, 
among others. The rest he distributes directly from the Bird and 
Bull Press, 321 Elm Avenue, North Hills, Pennsylvania 19038. 
Acting thus as publisher, he plays every role, save two, which 
make up the cast of characters involved in the production and dis- 
tribution of the book. The two exceptions: He has not so far 
manufactured his own type from design to sort as did many of the 
early printers and Dard Hunter in his own day; nor has he mixed 
or directed the mixing of his ink, as William Morris thought was 
necessary to the best printing, although he never got around to 
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doing it. I, for one, will not be surprised if in time Henry adds 
these to his list. 

This biographer and commentator lacks certified credentials as 
a critic of printing and paper. His taste has been formed by and his 
experience largely limited to a modest collection of books which 
vary in time and topic from a few incunabula to the current volume 
which introduces the Grabhorn-Hoyem affiliation. From this rick- 
ety platform he would none the less venture to vaticinate that 
Henry Morris is on the way to occupy a place among the foremost 
typographers and fine printers of our time. This implies compari- 
son with individuals too numerous to list and invidious to name. 
However, in any competition Henry holds his own. 

If the esthetic appraisal of typography and printing is highly 
subjective so, too, is that of paper. Opacity, tensile strength, dura- 
bility and many other qualities can be measured. But its appeal to 
the senses of sight and touch, and its evocative powers are highly 
individual matters of which each man is his own unchallengeable 
judge. Since its invention in China sometime during the first mil- 
lenium before Christ, hand-made paper has traveled a long road 
which has in comparatively recent times branched into many paths. 
Variety in fine paper is magnificently documented in the celebrated 
Stevens-Nelson Paper Catalogue of 1953. Sophisticated experimenta- 
tion can hardly progress further than in More Papers Hand Made by 
John Mason, with its unique “thread picture” by Rigby Graham, 
published late last year by the Chiswick Book Shop. John Mason, 
many will remember, is the son of the late J. H. Mason, R.D.I., the 
distinguished master compositor to Cobden-Sanderson’s Doves 
Press. The son has been experimenting successfully “in making 
paper by hand from unusual materials and by unorthodox methods”’ 
since 1954 when he established the Twelve by Eight Press to foster 
his project and to encourage others to print on his product. 

Commercially produced hand-made papers have incredible 
variety with respect to thickness, translucency, pliability, feel, 
color and other qualities. This is also true of Mason’s papers, as 
one might anticipate from their experimental intent and diverse 
origin from vegetable matter, including linen, cotton, garden and 
wild plants, and synthetic fibers such as nylon. While all of Ma- 
son’s paper can be printed upon, much of it seems more appro- 
priate for covers, placards, programs and the like than for books. 
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Henry Morris’s paper has the sole vocation to carry text. With this 
mission in mind it should perhaps be classed as utilitarian. If it be 
such, it is charmingly so. Its capacity is by no means limited to 
black on white. As exemplified by the Babylonian Anthology, it 1s 
a competent vector of adornment in color. Like most all-rag paper 
it permits some show-through but not to a displeasing degree. The 
texture is, of course, laid. The paper is agreeably pliable and com- 
paratively thin, bulking by my estimate about 24g inches per ream 
of 500 sheets, somewhat below the median but not below the lowest 
of the samples in the Stevens-Nelson Catalogue. Without compro- 
mising pliability, resiliency and crispness are achieved either by 
skillful sizing or by using very strong rag and full hydration in the 
beater. Like 15th century papers, Torresano’s for example, it has 
that most satisfying synthesis of all colors—pure white. Those 
who are not incurably addicted to vellum could hardly imagine a 
more ideal printing surface. 

Since the number is still small it will never be easier than now to 
supply a preliminary survey of what Henry has done with his paper. 


1958. A COLLECTION OF RECEIPTS IN COOKERY, PHYSICK AND SUR- 
GERY ... AS PUBLISHED BY Mary KertTILBy, IN LONDON, 1724. Phila- 
delphia, City Wide Press. 814 x 5% in. 40 pp. Caslon Old Face. 
Paper. 100 copies. $3.00. The first book using his own paper. 


1961. Papyrus OR THE Crart oF Paper. J. Imberdis, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Prof. Eric Laughton. North Hills, Pa., Bird and Bull 
Press. 7 x 494 in. 36 pp. Centaur and Arrighi. Decorated paper 
over boards. 113 copies. $6.00. Translation into verse of a 1693 
work in 500 Latin hexameters, describing in detail the manufacture 
of paper. 

1962. Turee Errurt Tates: 1497-1498. Translated into English 
by Dr. Arnold H. Price with an introduction by Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. North Hills, Pa., Bird and Bull Press. 7 x 5 in. 66 pp. Post 
Roman Bold. Cloth over boards. 310 copies. $12.50. In addition to 
writing the introduction, Mr. Rosenwald supplied the text and 
found the translator. 

1963. Five on Paper. A collection of five essays on papermaking, 
books and relevant matters. Dard Hunter, J. Barcham Green, 
John Mason, Henry Morris, Norman H. Strouse. In addition, The 
Papermaker’s Art, six wood engravings by David MacDermott and 
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Diane Conard. North Hills, Pa., Bird and Bull Press. 914 x 7% in. 
60 pp. Centaur and Arrighi. Brown Niger over boards. 169 copies. 
$25.00. A treasury of paperiana. 


1964. THE PassIONATE PiraTE. Norman H. Strouse. North Hills, 
Pa., Bird and Bull Press. 8% x 55% in. 91 pp. Janson, Centaur and 
Arrighi. Quarter russet Niger with special patterned paper sides. 
200 copies. $20.00. The biography of Thomas Bird Mosher with a 
bibliography of all the books he produced. 


1966. A Basytontan ANTHOLOGY. Translated from the Akkadian 
by William White, Jr., Th.M. North Hills, Pa., Bird and Bull 
Press. 11 x 9 in. 83 pp. Codex and Californian. Quarter blue Niger 
with tan cloth sides. 200 copies. $60.00. Henry’s first rather elab- 
orate but tasteful use of color. He ran out of steam after sewing all 
the books and finished the binding of only 60 copies; the rest were 
turned over to Sangorski and Sutcliffe for finishing. The writer is 
happy to have a copy in Morris’s binding, plus another bound but 
unfinished to cover at his leisure. 


1967. OmniBus (in press). Instructions for amateur paper makers 
with notes and observations on private presses, book printing and 
some people who are involved in these activities. With numerous 
illustrations, photographic and otherwise. North Hills, Pa., Bird 
and Bull Press. 6% x 9% in. 113 pp. 500 copies at about $30.00. 
Other details when ready for publication. ‘Something like Five on 
Paper but larger and with complete instructions for setting up an 
amateur paper mill,’” Henry says. 


Further Notes on the Columbian Press 


By Rocrer LEvENson“* 


|B Cius members do not have to be reminded that the most 
spectacular of all the handpresses ever made is the Columbian, 
for a fine example has long graced their headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. In 1950, the Club published a notable book, George Clymer 
and the Columbian Press, by Jacob Kainen, which familiarized 


*Roger Levenson is proprietor of the Tamalpais Press in Berkeley; he is currently 
teaching a course in the history of printing at the University of California School of 
Librarianship. 
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many of us with the makers, history and rarity of these unusual 
presses. As an avid reader and admirer of this interesting and 
handsome little volume (I own three variant copies and most of the 
Taylor & Taylor types from which it was printed), it had occurred 
to me from my very first reading that if so many Albions and Wash- 
ingtons had survived the vicissitudes of time, then certainly the 
Columbians must have been hiding out in unlikely places and sur- 
vived also, only needing hot pursuit to find them. It has taken about 
sixteen years for my thesis to become a realization, for within the 
past three years no less than five of these handpresses have come 
from England to permanent homes in the West. All are in an excel- 
lent state of preservation and have their great eagle counterbal- 
ances intact. Three have been acquired by Book Club members, 
thus enhancing further the Club’s identification with this partic- 
ular press. 

The story of the first of these “new”? Columbians begins in my 
own printing-office. A printer from the San Ramon area visited me 
one day and said he had written all over England in search of a 
‘“*handpress.”” Upon questioning, he did not seem to realize the 
difference between the platen jobber which he sought and the 
traditional handpress, such as the Columbian. He remarked that 
he had a whole file of letters on the subject, would I like it? Indeed! 
When it arrived, amid the Adanas and the Arabs offered, there was 
a Columbian but—alas!—the offer was a year old. 

Shortly after this episode, Kenneth J. Carpenter, formerly head 
of the Rare Books Department, University of California, Berkeley 
(where he had done some notable printing on their handpress), 
and now Assistant Director of Libraries, University of Nevada, 
Reno, came into my office. Sitting down with a sigh, Ken said he 
was ready to print again, did I know of a possibility for his getting 
a handpress? I mentioned the file of letters and said he was wel- 
come to it as there was a Columbian buried within the mass. 
Eagerly, Ken clutched the file and headed for the class he had 
come to Berkeley to teach that day. 

Ken found that the Columbian which had been offered had been 
sold long since. Undeterred, he continued the exchange of letters 
until the dealer finally wrote on June 1, 1964, that their customer 
would sell the press at an advance in price. The deal was quickly 
made and months later the press arrived on the docks in San Fran- 
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cisco and was trans-shipped via highway to Reno. That was not its 
last move, however, for a short time later the Carpenters purchased 
a new home and all their friends who had helped to erect the huge 
press earlier were again plied with whiskey and other sustenances 
until the moving and erecting were done once more. Hanging 
above the press in the Carpenter garage on Exeter Way is a sym- 
bolic wine bottle, a constant reminder of those events. 

The Carpenter Columbian is 21” by 28” at the platen, and was 
manufactured by Clymer and Dixon of London in 1830. (For in- 
formation about Clymer and Dixon and other historical and tech- 
nical details, readers are referred to the Kainen book.) Unlike the 
press at the Book Club, this one has all the ornamentation asso- 
ciated with Columbians, lacking only the coiled serpent of the 
original American models but having in its place an even more 
elaborate design. It has the studs around the platen and main 
frame of the press as well as on the feet. It also has an allegorical 
rendition of Columbia herself cast into the small counterweight 
and the brass maker’s plate is intact. It reads: ‘Columbian Press/ 
No. 783/Clymer’s Patent/Clymer & Dixon/ Manufacturers/10, 
Finsbury St. London.” 

Under the name of the Black Rock Press, Ken has already 
printed some fine smaller pieces and 1s, as of this writing, hard at 
work on a book of poetry by William Everson (Brother Antoninus). 
As the temperature in the Carpenter garage sometimes varies as 
much as 40 or 50 degrees in a comparatively few hours, the han- 
dling of dampened paper there has presented some interesting and 
challenging problems. 

Leaving Ken hard at work, we return to my own printing-office 
once again, whence I had sent a letter to Ken’s supplier asking for 
a table-model Columbian, seemingly the rarest of presses. How- 
ever, I was cautious enough to ask them to reserve any that they 
might find. After several months, I received an offer of a genuine 
Clymer Columbian, dated 1825. Wasting no time, I called a friend, 
Book Club member Paul B. Quyle, Jr., of Murphys, California, and 
told him I had a press for him if he wanted it (we once printed 
together on a handpress at the Calaveras County Fair). Indeed he 
did! So, that night a cable went from the Mother Lode to England 
signed with my name, saying that the press was acceptable and a 
letter would follow. In that letter, I transferred my “‘ownership” of 
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the press to Quyle. After a strange address mixup during which he 
almost lost the press, Paul eventually removed it from the docks in 
San Francisco in his own truck and cautiously drove it to Murphys. 
There, he and a friend from Columbia (of course!), J. Carroll 
Mahoney, using a block-and-tackle on ceiling beams, laboriously 
erected the Columbian in the living room of the Quyle home. 

The Quyle Columbian, one of six presses at his Philter Press, is 
22%" by 3214” at the platen and weighs well over a ton (as do all 
the larger models). Its colorful builder’s plate states: ‘Columbian 
Press/No. 268/Invented by/George Clymer/Patentee/1825.”’ It is 
one of the oldest iron handpresses in America and is the oldest 
Columbian so far as I can tell. Its ornamentation is of the fullest 
and the small-counterweight design is also present. This handsome 
press is frequently demonstrated and such notables as Beatrice 
Warde and Hermann Zapf have printed on it. I myself have not 
only printed on it occasionally, but I have also spent many nights 
in the fold-out bed in the Quyle living room enjoying the wonders 
of its great design by the light of a flickering fire before falling 
asleep. 

While these two men were finding and setting up their Colum- 
bians, Book Club member Lewis Allen, of The Allen Press, Kent- 
field, California, had asked his dealer in London for a somewhat 
smaller Columbian (the Carpenter and Quyle presses had come 
from a source outside London). The dealer’s search turned up an- 
other huge one, 24” by 36” at the platen. Writing to Carpenter, 
with a carbon to Quyle, Lew asked these aficionados 1f they wanted 
to corner the market. If so, here was their chance. Upon receipt of 
this letter, Quyle phoned me from Murphys to relay the informa- 
tion. | immediately called another friend, Dan X. Solo, the noted 
printing antiquarian of Solotype, Oakland, and told him to get go- 
ing, that I had misplaced Lew Allen’s unlisted phone number, call 
Dorothy Whitnah, etc. Dan moved quickly and soon had decided 
to cable acceptance of the press. During the wait for its arrival, he 
spent much time and effort reinforcing the living-room floor in his 
Oakland hills home so that the press could be set up midway be- 
tween his corner picture windows. There it stands today with the 
layers of old paint laboriously removed so that the sharp relief of 
the ornamental casting 1s at its best. The design of this press lacks 
the studs and the decorative figure on the small counterweight 
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present on the two described above, but it is otherwise fully orna- 
mented in the traditional English Columbian style. The builder’s 
plate is noteworthy for the variety of type styles which are the key 
to its proper reading. A literal transcription gives the meaning 
clearly enough, however: “Patent Columbian Press/Improved by 
F. Mooney/From Clymer & Dixon’s/Manufacturer/8 Wellclose 
St., St. Georges East/London, No. 22, 1842.” (Mooney is not 
mentioned by Kainen.) 

Until the recent change of hands, this Columbian had evidently 
been a one-owner press. The date of manufacture, 1842, marks the 
year in which a family by the name of Broad started to print and 
publish a newspaper at Lee Green, then a suburb of London, so it 
is a safe guess that they bought it new. The newspaper itself was 
published until 1926 when it was discontinued because Lee Green 
had been engulfed by London. The firm continued to print, how- 
ever, and its Columbian remained in use as a proof and poster press 
until October, 1965, when the present ‘‘Old Mr. Broad’’ decided 
to retire and sold the business. The new owners only wanted the 
accounts so a London dealer acquired the equipment and offered 
the Columbian to Lew Allen. A neat reminder of its 123 years of 
continuous use appeared when the press was unpacked for there 
was a poster, dated October, 1965, stuck to the tympan. Having 
neither muscular friends nor beamed ceilings, the Solos had pro- 
fessional movers assist in erecting the press. Traffic down Crest- 
mont Drive frequently slows down these days when this most 
bizarre of artifacts hoves into view. 

A short time later, the patient Lew Allen finally acquired the 
Columbian he had sought for so long. His account of the details, 
set forth in notes prepared for me, is so succinct and so interesting 
that I quote it here in full: 

“Size 18 by 24 (Demy). Manufactured by Clymer, Dixon & 
Co., England, in 1846. Purchased that year, as a new press, 
by McCorquodale & Co. of London; it was their first press as 
they established their printing business that year. And it has 
grown to become one of the largest in the world, with plants 
throughout the world, including the United States. 

Many years ago this press was completely reconditioned, and 
looks almost like a new one. All of the elaborate raised de- 
signs on the frame, as well as the eagle at the top, are covered 
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in gold leaf. It is therefore in showroom condition; and in fact 
has been on display for many years in the front office of the 
McCorquodale London main office. It is reputed to be unique 
among Columbian presses, and there was considerable doubt 
that the British Fine Arts Council would permit its removal 
from England. How this was managed 1s another story. 

The press became available when McCorquodale decided to 
close down their large London works for a move to the country. 
For a while the Board of Directors were against disposing of 
this symbol of their humble start in the printing business 120 
years ago. I promised (facetiously) that if they sold it to The 
Allen Press, the directors’ wives would be sporting mink 
coats—not less than the second skinning. Apparently, in the 
heat of their gargantuan move to the provinces, they decided 
in our favor. 

At the moment (February, 1967) we have the press in storage 
locally. But when we complete our present book project on 
our Acorn-Smith handpress, in August, it will be installed in 
the shop and used to produce our next limited edition.” 

A third large Columbian was offered to Lew last spring by his 
persistent dealer in London. A chance conversation with another 
Book Club member, Carroll T. Harris, struck sparks at once and 
Carroll was soon cabling London for the press and sweating out its 
arrival. After a mixup or two and a long delay, it finally arrived in 
San Francisco last fall and was taken to the offices of the well- 
known typographic firm of Mackenzie 8 Harris where it is under- 
going a thorough cleaning and paint-removal. 

The M&cH press is a large one also, being 24” by 36” at the 
platen. Its builder’s plate reads: ‘‘J. C. Paul & Son/Manufacturers / 
London W.C.” On either side of the word “Manufacturers” is cast 
a rendition of the Star of David. There is neither serial number nor 
date on the press, but correspondence from the dealer gives further 
information about it: “So far as we can ascertain, the press was 
bought new in 1892 by the father of the late Mr. Williams, of Horn- 
sey, North London, who died recently, age about 75, and has been 
in use for the whole period, mainly for Poster work in recent years, 
but originally producing the local newspaper.’’ The M&H Colum- 
bian is also fully decorated, complete with the studs, but the small 
counterweight is circular and not ornamented. As with the Solo 
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press, removal of the paint has given a third-dimensional feeling to 
the ornamental detail. It is planned to repaint the press with a 
liberal use of gold to make it—in Lew Allen’s words—‘“tin show- 
room condition,” but M&cH also intend to use it for keepsake 
printing as well. 

In conclusion, I think the notes on Columbians in the West in 
Kainen’s book might be brought up to date by reminding readers 
that the press credited there to John E. Jones is, of course, now the 
Book Club’s property, while the Taylor & Taylor Columbian is at 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., having been do- 
nated by James W. Elliott and the late Robert Washbish when 
their firm was dissolved. Finally, it might also be profitable to re- 
call that, as Jim Elliott noted in the preface to the book, the Colum- 
bian press was America’s first important contribution to printing. 
Hence the arrival of five more of them in our midst is especially 
noteworthy. 


[Editor’s Note: George Clymer and the Columbian Press, by Jacob 
Kainen, was published by the Club in 1950 as a joint venture with 
the Typophiles of New York. Consequently the edition was com- 
paratively large—770 copies—and the book remained in print for 
many years. It is now, however, no longer available.| 


Book Reviews 


W. Turner Berry and H. Epmunp Poote, The Annals of Printing, a 
Chronological Encyclopedia, Published by the Blandford Press, London, 
1966. 4 Guineas. 


As the qualifying title implies, this is a complete world-wide encyclo- 
pedia on the history of printing. It is a monument as well as a model of 
condensation for a one-volume reference work on all phases of printing, 
publishing, trade unions, paper making, newspapers, type designing and 
casting, all methods of engraving for publication, lithography, ink mak- 
ing, etc., through some five centuries. To conserve space, the publisher- 
printer has established a two-column page in a small folio format of some 
300 pages. The editing and the compilation are beyond criticism. W. 
Turner Berry has long been associated, as a librarian, with the world 
famous St. Bride Institute of London, probably the largest repository of 
printing and of printing material in the world. His fellow editor, H. Ed- 
mund Poole, is a noted authority on the practice and history of print- 
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ing. Together, they have produced a most readable, informative history 
of printing . . . probably the finest one-volume reference work on the 
subject extant. 

But in deference to this noteworthy job of editing by two renowned 
authorities, there are a couple of disturbing things about this book that 
should not go without comment. This criticism is not the fault of the 
two editors but of the publisher, who it appears had to make a unique 
‘contribution.’ For one, the index is most annoying. To its credit, this 
index is in itself a complete condensation of the book. It is skillfully ar- 
ranged in chronological order and is naturally alphabetical. However, 
references are not made by page number. Should one want to find any- 
thing about a person or a book, say in 1474, it 1s necessary, after check- 
ing the index, to thumb through the book for that particular year. As it 
happens, the year 1474 occupies five columns of type or two and one 
half pages. This is not the only instance of a “pregnant” year. Since all 
the pages in this book are properly numbered throughout, this strange 
indexing make pagination redundant, and is unfortunate in a reference 
work. 

There is another criticism, small in comparison, and again made only 
because it 1s an obvious publisher’s error. For the most part, this book 
is well illustrated and the illustrations are expertly chosen. Unfortu- 
nately, the same attention was not exercised in method of reproduction, 
or in choice of medium. For some unknown reason, a 1460 blockbook was 
reproduced in half-tone instead of line. ALBERT SPERISEN 


Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Spring 
News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Andrew Baier, Jr. Cicero, Ill. Membership Committee 
David E. Belch San Francisco William Holman 
Charles Fracchia San Francisco Lawton Kennedy 
Alan Frank, M.D. Los Angeles Edgar F. Mauer, M.D. 
Susi Graeger San Francisco Membership Committee 
Dr. John M. Haase Los Angeles David Magee 
John B. Hassler Coloma Membership Committee 
James Lovegreen, Jr. Bakersfield Harry Hill, Jr. 


Judge Charles M. Merrill San Francisco Oscar Lewis 
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V. P. Newmark Alameda Membership Committee 
Robert Rothschild Atherton Robert Zelinsky 
Richard L. Stever Pasadena Elmer D. Samson 
University of Detroit Detroit, Mich. Membership Committee 
Seattle Public Library Seattle, Wash. Membership Committee 
Tulane University New Orleans, La. Karen Glosserman 


New Sustaining Members 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are 
Patron Memberships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $25 a 
year. The following have changed from Regular to Sustaining Member- 
ship: 

Ray Brian San Francisco 

Madeleine Haas Russell San Francisco 


Annual M eeting 


THe ANNvuAL MEETING of The Book Club of California was held at 11:30 
a.m. on March 21, 1967. President Harrison reported on developments 
during the year (see President’s Page, this issue). Oscar Lewis and 
Michael Harrison were re-elected to another term on the Board. E. Ker- 
gan Bruck, Albert Sperisen, and Roby Wentz were elected to replace 
James D. Hart, Theodore M. Lilienthal and W. W. Robinson, whose 
terms had expired. In the subsequent election of officers for the year, 
Duncan H. Olmsted was elected President, William P. Barlow, Jr., 
Vice-President, and Michael Harrison, Treasurer. 


The following committees were appointed to serve for the year: 

Exhibits: William P. Barlow, Jr. (Chairman); Mrs. Herbert Fahey, 
Eleanor Hesthal, Duncan H. Olmsted, Albert Sperisen. a 

House: Mrs. R. F. Ferguson (Chairman); Sally Hoyem, Jean Wright. 

Keepsakes: John A. Hussey (Chairman); E. Kergan Bruck, Dr. Albert 
Shumate. 

Library: Albert Sperisen (Chairman); Julius Barclay, William P. Bar- 
low, Jr. 

Membership: Peter Sloss (Chairman); George Gavin, Warren R. Howell, 
David Magee, Dr. Albert Shumate. 

Publications: Warren R. Howell (Chairman); Oscar Lewis, David Magee, 
Jane Wilson. 


Quarterly News-Letter: See inside front cover. 
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New Hours at Club Rooms and Vacation Schedule 


BEGINNING IN JUNE, the Club rooms will regularly be open from 11 to 7 
(instead of 1 to 7) on Mondays, and from 2 to 5 other weekdays. 


The Club rooms will be open Monday, July 3, from 11 to 7, and we 
hope that librarians who are lingering in San Francisco after the ALA 
Convention will take this opportunity to drop in. 


The Club will close for vacation July 29 through August 13. 


Gallimaufry 


San Francisco will be the scene of a number of bookish gatherings this 
year. The American Library Association will hold its 1967 Convention 
here from June 25 to July 1, with several pre-conference special meet- 
ings scheduled—including one on rare books to be held at Stanford 
University, June 22-24. September 15-20 the International League of 
Antiquarian Booksellers will be meeting in San Francisco before repair- 
ing to Los Angeles for the Second International Book Fair; and October 
12-14 the Western History Association will hold its Seventh Conference 
on the History of Western America here. 

We hope that Book Club members who will be in the Bay area to at- 
tend any of these conferences will take this opportunity to visit the Club 
rooms. Spouses, colleagues and other guests will of course be most 
welcome also. If for any reason you cannot visit during the scheduled 
hours (listed earlier in this issue), do not hesitate to call the Secretary 
at 781-7532 and arrange an appointment for a more convenient time. 


A BOOK which ideally combines text, typography and craftsmanship is 
rather rare. Therefore we are impressed with the congeniality of Nor- 
man H. Strouse’s new book, The Silverado Episode, which was designed, 
printed and bound by James E. Beard at his vineyard press in St. Helena. 
The text (a condensed version of which appeared in the Fall 1966 
Quarterly News-Letter) details Robert Louis Stevenson’s sojourn in the 
Napa Valley in 1880, with his bride and stepson. As a literary and 
romantic pilgrimage, it is of great interest to devotees of Stevenson and 
to bibliophiles generally. Beard has given the text a delightful period 
setting, and Mallette Dean’s excellent wood-engravings have also en- 
hanced its attractiveness. There are several other illustrations, such as 
photographs of Stevenson and reproductions of letters. Although it was 
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privately printed, primarily for distribution to libraries, the edition of 
200 has permitted some copies to be available for purchase by individ- 
uals, at $20.00; and with such a beguiling story in such a charming for- 
mat, the edition is expected to be out-of-print soon. (57 pp.; available 
from James E. Beard, P.O. Box 16, St. Helena, California 94574.) 


LaTE IN 1966 Club member J. Wilson McKenney published the first 
number of Out West, A Personal Journal of California As It Is, As It Was, 
As We Hope It Will Be. As well as publisher, McKenney also served as 
editor, writer, pressman, binder, artist, designer and promotion man- 
ager. The journal was produced at his private press, the Wilmac Press, 
located in his garage in San Mateo—with type set by hand. In this first 
issue Mr. McKenney expressed the “forlorn hope that a few prospective 
readers will be intrigued by the picture of a unique practitioner of per- 
sonal journalism pitting his puny strength against impossible odds.” 

Volume One was issued (under a rather informal billing system) in an 
edition of 1100, which has nearly sold out. (A few copies are still avail- 
able at $3.00.) Volume Two is scheduled to come out later this year, at 
$1.85 per copy. As a result of the difficulties encountered in producing 
Volume One, Mr. McKenney states that he intends to print and bind 
only the number ordered and paid for as of August 1. For further infor- 
mation about Out West consult the Wilmac Press, 3134 Sunset Terrace, 
San Mateo, California 94403. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST to both Californiana and wine enthusiasts is the 
recently published A Durectory of California Wine Growers and Wine 
Makers in 1860, by Ernest P. Peninou and Sidney S. Greenleaf, authors 
of the well-known—and long out-of print— Winemaking in California. 
It is the first work to be both printed and published by Roger Levenson 
under his Tamalpais Press imprint. 

The book is organized so that wine growers and wine makers are listed 
alphabetically by counties, and is based on the agricultural portion of 
the United States Census of 1860. Years of additional research by Mr. 
Peninou and Mr. Greenleaf added significantly to the basic list. Most 
entries have interesting historical and biographical information devel- 
oped by the authors as well as clear-cut indications concerning what 
remains of these early vineyards and buildings today. To further en- 
hance the book’s usefulness, an index with over five hundred entries is 
included. 


In addition to the text and index, the 92-page volume has frontispiece 
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and tailpiece linoblocks by Henry Evans, of San Francisco, and repro- 
ductions of four rare early wine labels from Mr. Peninou’s own collec- 
tion. It is of interest to note that the model for the frontispiece was a 
vine grown by Mr. Peninou in his vineyard at Santa Cruz. 

Physically, the book measures 5 x 8% inches and is printed on spe- 
cially made 80-lb. Curtis Utopian laid text. It is bound in a dark green 
linen cloth with harmonizing headband and tailband and the spine is 
gold-stamped. Mr. Levenson set the book entirely by himself, using 
Linotype Monticello for the main text, Linotype Caledonia for the index 
and county designations and hand-set Delphin for all other display. 

A Directory of California Wine Growers and Wine Makers in 1860 has 
been issued in an edition of 450 copies, of which 400 are for sale exclu- 
sively from Tamalpais Press, P. O. Box 1286, Berkeley, California 94701. 
The delivered price to California residents is $16.00, which includes 
sales tax, shipping charges and insurance. The price for out-of-state 
residents is $15.40. Terms are strictly cash-with-order except for libra- 
ries. As a sizeable portion of the edition was sold without benefit of 
announcement before publication on 1 April, 1967, orders should be 
forwarded promptly. 












Seeing Historic Sonoma Today 


a visitor’s guide to the historical sites of Sonoma County 
including the State Historical Monuments as well as lesser 
known points of interest, is by Jeanne Thurlow Miller, co- 
author of Wild Oats in Eden, which appeared in 1962. Forty- 
six contemporary photographs and six sectional maps are in- 
cluded with the text in a soft binding. Designed and printed 
by Lawton and Alfred Kennedy, the book is priced at $3.25 
plus sales tax (14¢) to California residents. 


MILLER & ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 1942 Santa Rosa, California 95403 
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Western Americana - Mississippi Valley - Fine Bindings 


Announcing our New Location 


BANQUETTE BOOK SHOP 


545 Sutter Street, Room 302 
San Francisco, California 94102 


Telephone 989 - 5448 or 474 - 8295, area code 415 
Formerly 633 Rue Toulouse, New Orleans, La. 


Catalogues Issued - Libraries Bought- Book Search Service 


LESSONS FROM REVOLUTION 


A Symposium in Marx, Darwin and Freud 


University of San Francisco 
August 10,11, 12, 1967 


Lectures, discussions, conversation with experts, fine cui- 
sine and music are features of this symposium. Professor 
Philip Rieff, University of Pennsylvania is the expert on 
Freud. Limited to 150 persons; $125 per person. For in- 
formation contact 

William J. Monihan, S.J. 

Director of Library Relations 


University of San Francisco, San Francisco, California 94117 
Telephone 752-1000, ext. 361, area code 415 





Announcing the 
Holmes Book Company 


reprint of 
THE QUEST FOR 


QUAL-A-WA-LOO 


A collection of diaries and historical notes per- 
taining to the early discoveries of the area now 
known as Humboldt County, California. 


Introduction by Oscar Lewis. With endpaper 


map and 14 full-page illustrations. 1g0 pages, 


sewnbound in sturdy buckram, gold-stamped. 





(Includes material on Jedediah Smith, Josiah 
Gregg, Ewing Young, Lewis Keysor Wood, 
Jonathan and Nathan Winship, et al) $5.00 


FIRS 
The Holmes Book Company 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
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